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We, Too, Are Thanktul 


Sone comes early now—not so much 
time to play outside after school. The wind 
is sharpening, and occasionally there is 
snow. November is here, and soon Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will be proclaiming No- 
vember 24 as Thanksgiving Day! Mother 
will be announcing it when she gets out 
her mixing bowls, rolling pin, spices, and 
other needed things for making pumpkin 
pies and other favorite Thanksgiving foods. 

Since the year 1621, we Americans have 
been expressing our special thanks at this 
time of year to our heavenly Father for His 
bountiful blessings to us. Just think of the 
millions of thank-you prayers that have been 
said in that time! If they were all printed 
in books, we would not know what to do 
with them! But God has known what to do 
with them—He has accepted them and in- 
creased our blessings because of our spirit 
of thankfulness and gratitude, just as He 
increased the loaves and fishes for His Son, 
Jesus Christ, when He needed food to feed 
five thousand hungry people. 

When our Pilgrim forefathers set aside 
a November day in 1621 to give special 
thanks to God, they were thinking of His 
mercy in giving them food, but that was not 
all. They were thanking Him for helping 
them find shelter from the severe weather, 
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for friendship with the Indians, and for 
clothing to keep them warm. 

Three hundred and thirty-nine years later, 
on this Thanksgiving Day, 1960, we shall 
be lifting our glad hearts in thanks to the 
Father for these same blessings: food, 
shelter, clothing, friendship, and happiness. 
I can almost hear you say, “But we have so 
much more to be thankful for than they 
had.” We do have more than they had; our 
homes are better, our clothing is more com- 
fortable and attractive. Our food comes to 
us, fresh and good and nourishing, from all 
over the world. We who live in colder cli- 
mates have the same fresh vegetables and 
fruits that our friends in warmer climates 
enjoy, even in winter. The Pilgrims had as 
friends only the Indians who lived there. We 
have friends from everywhere. 

The Pilgrims found their happiness in 
being with one another and in making life 
happier and easier. We do the same thing. 
And we of today find our greatest happi- 
ness in our feeling of thanks to our heaven- 
ly Father for all His many blessings. 

Happy Thanksgiving! 
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NEXT MONTH 


Dorrie’s Different Christmas 

By Lucy Parr 

Dorrie thinks her family is a little too 
old-fashioned but finds that sharing 


adds joy. love, and peace to her 
Christmas 


Merry Finds Christmas 
By Elsie S. Lindgren 


Love makes Christmas happy for Merry. 
a little white kitten 


Pretty Bird Was Right 
By Rae Cross 


A little parakeet can say “Merry Christ- 
mas” but won't 


Ozzie Owl's Christmas Tree 
By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Ozzie discovers that Christmas is full 
of surprises 


Other stories, poems, prayers, clubs, 


regular features, and many interesting 
and exciting things to make and do 
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Sus TALL, dark man opened the door and 
very quietly folded himself into an empty 
seat in the very back of the fifth-grade room. 
But, quiet as he was, all the fifth graders 
knew that he had come in. Kathy Duncan 
looked questioningly at Cindy Lockhart 
across the aisle. ““Who’s that man?’ her eyes 
asked, but Cindy only shook her head. She 
did not know. None of the pupils had any 
idea who the tall, dark stranger could be or 
what he was doing here in their English 
class. 

Suddenly, Miss Starr rapped for order. 
All the wondering faces turned to the front 


of the room again, and their whispers were 
stilled. 


“In a moment,” Miss Starr said, smiling, 
“I will introduce our visitor to you. But first, 
please write down this special assignment. 
You all know that this coming Thursday 
is Thanksgiving Day. For Wednesday's les 
son, I want you to write a page on the sub 
ject “What I Am Thankful For’. Since this 
is Monday, you will have two evenings to 
write your composition.” 

In spite of her curiosity about the visitor, 
Kathy was interested in the assignment. She 
liked to write compositions, and she smiled 
as she carefully wrote down the title. This 
would be easy. She was thankful for so many 
things! The only hard part would be decid: 
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BY JANE LYON 


ing which ones to write about. She was 
thankful for her mother and father, and for 
her big brother, David. Also, she was thank- 
ful for living in the country where she could 
have a pony and a dog, for being strong and 
healthy and good at games, and for all sorts 
of things. 

Kathy did not even mind when people 
called her a tomboy, or when the kids at 
school nicknamed her “Tubby.” She just 
grinned, tossed her stubby, brown braids, 
wrinkled her freckled, pug nose and paid no 
attention to the teasing. Usually the teasing 
stopped, because it’s no fun to tease if no 
one minds it. Kathy liked to be just the way 
she was, tomboy and all. 

“You may put your books away now,” 
Miss Starr said. When the rustling had died 
down, she continued, ‘“This is Mr. Gordon 
Lawrence. He has something very interesting 
to tell you.” Miss Starr went to a seat in the 
back of the room, and Mr. Lawrence went up 
to the front, bowed to the class, and said: 
“How do you do! I am very happy to meet 
all of you and I do have some news for you 
that I think will be a pleasant surprise. I 
am with the Scenic Studios in Hollywood, 
and we plan to make a movie right here in 
Allen Junction!” 

There were excited whispers around the 
toom, and Cindy and Kathy looked at each 
other with wide eyes. 

“This movie,” said Mr. Lawrence, “will 
dramatize the story of the original Allen 
family for which your town is named, and it 
will tell of many historic events that hap- 
pened in this part of the country. The reason 
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I am here now is not only to tell you about 
the movie but to arrange for some help.” 

Now the fifth graders were too excited 
even to whisper. There was absolute quiet 
as Mr. Lawrence went on. 

“There will be several parts for boys and 
girls of your age, and we plan to fill as many 
parts as possible with local people as a spe- 
cial touch. Tryouts for the boys’ parts will 
be this afternoon immediately after school, 
and the girls will try out tomorrow at the 
same time. The judges will be myself and 
a director from our studio, Mr. Dudley, and 
all of you who want to try for a part are 
welcome. Thank you.” 

Mr. Lawrence slipped quietly out of the 
room. As the door closed, everyone began to 
whisper at once, and just as Miss Starr went 
forward to rap for order, the bell rang an- 
nouncing the end of the class period. 

Kathy and Cindy joined a circle of girls 
who were talking excitedly in the hall. 
Kathy's face glowed as she said, ‘“Wouldn’t 
it be wonderful to be in a movie! I wonder 
how many parts there will be?” 

“T don’t know,” Cindy said, “but I’m cer- 
tainly glad my hair is long.” She swished 
her long, blond pony tail. “I could look like 
an old-fashioned girl, at least!” 

“I’m going to wear my very best dress 
tomorrow,” put in Alice Jones. “I don’t care 
if it isn’t supposed to be for school.” 

“I’ve been taking dancing lessons for 
ages,” Sherry Lewis put in. ‘Maybe that will 
help!” 

Suddenly, as Kathy looked around at the 
circle of girls, she had a funny feeling. She 
felt awkward and chubby—as though some- 
how she did not belong with the others. She 
was not slim and graceful and elegant like 
Sherry, or pretty like Cindy. She did not 
wear beautiful clothes like Alice, and those 
clothes would not look the same on her, any- 
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way. She was just plain “Tomboy Tubby.” 
Why, she did not have a chance of getting 
a part in the movie, however badly she 
wanted it. And she did want it, not just for 
the fun of it but because she liked to. learn 
things and recite them. 

Just then, the bell rang. The circle broke 
up, and the girls went on to their next class. 
But Kathy still had the funny feeling. She 
could hardly concentrate on what the teacher 
was saying and she could not join in the 
happy chatter on the school bus going home. 


She did not mention the tryouts at home 
that night, because she knew that her mother 
and father and David would all be excited 
and would expect her to try out. She did 
not want to tell them she did not have a 
chance of winning. Maybe she would not try 
out at all, but Daddy always said it was 
cowardly to try only for things you were 
sure you could do or in contests you knew 
you could win. 


Kathy tried to put the whole thing out 
of her mind while she did her homework, 
* but when she came to writing the paper for 
Miss Starr she felt worse than ever. She could 


hardly remember what she had been so 
thankful for this afternoon, because she 
wantéd so much now to be different; she 
wanted to be like Cindy and Alice and 
Sherry—they had lots to be thankful for— 
but what did she have now? They would get 
to be in the movie, and she wouldn’t! Kathy 
stared at the blank paper for a long time 
without writing a word. Finally she put her 
books away and went to bed. Maybe she 
could write something tomorrow night, after 
the tryouts were all over. 


All the next day, Kathy argued with her- 
self. Should she stay for the tryouts or not? 
She had worn her regular school clothes, but 
she had polished her shoes carefully and put 
ribbons on her braids to match her sweater. 


She was sure she could learn the lines and 
say them as the director wanted them said, 
but how would she look getting up in front 
of Mr. Lawrence after he had seen Cindy 
and Alice and Sherry ? 

Kathy was still puzzling over her problem 
at lunch when David suddenly rushed up to 
her. “Why didn’t you tell us about the try- 
outs?’’ he panted. “Everybody's talking about 
them up at High! You don’t have to worry 
about the bus. I'll tell the folks and I'll bring 
the car and pick you up later. Good luck!” 
He took off through the door like a rocket, 
the way he always did. 

Well, that settled it! David had taken it 
for granted that she would try, and she could 
not disappoint him by being afraid. After 
all, the worst thing they could do was to 
turn her down. 

At the tryouts, tall, quiet Mr. Lawrence, 
short, bald Mr. Dudley, and Miss Starr sat 
in the front row. Mr. Lawrence called the 
girls to the front, three at a time, and gave 
them each a typed copy of a little scene. 
Then each group of three read the scene. 
Kathy was in a group with Cindy and an- 
other pretty red-haired girl. Kathy could 
hardly have looked worse, she thought; 
still, she did her best with the reading. 


Then came something no one had ex 
pected. Mr. Lawrence passed out more pa 
pers, but these just had a long list of ques 
tions. When the girls had written all their 
answers, he asked them to sign their papers 
and then he took them up. Kathy wondered 
why he could possibly want to know all 
those things—whether she had ever ridden 
a horse and how often, if she had ever 
milked a cow, if she had a dog, if she liked 
animals or was afraid of them, if she could 
climb a tree, and all sorts of other things 
that seemed to have nothing to do with act 
ing or looks. 
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By Doris Ann Krupinski 


; MATTHEWS waited until his nine- 
year-old sister, Jeannie, was tucked in for 
the night before he brought up what was 
on his mind. 

“Mom and Dad, do you realize Jeannie’s 
birthday is only two weeks away?” Tommy 
asked. 

“We realize it,” replied his mother, smil- 
ing. 

“Well, have you decided yet what you're 
going to give her?” Tommy asked. 

His mother and father glanced at each 
other. “I’m making doll clothes,” said 
Mother, “out of some dressmaking scraps I 
had in the attic.” 

“And I’m making furniture for her doll 
house,” Dad told him. 

“Keen!” Tommy said approvingly. “She'll 
like those. It would be awfully boring, lying 
there in bed day after day if she didn’t have 
something new once in a while.” 

He thought again, as he had so many 
times before, that he might have been lying 
there instead of Jeannie. They had been 
crossing the street together when a car went 
through the red light, but only Jeannie had 
been hurt seriously. Only Jeannie had spent 
months in bed. 

“I know what I’m getting her,” said 
Tommy. ‘A stamp album. There's one in the 
variety store that costs only two dollars.” 

“Do you have two dollars?” Mother 
asked. 

“Well—uh—no. I wanted to talk to you 
about that.” Tommy sat down on the porch 


steps. “Could you maybe advance me the 
two dollars on my allowance?” 

It seemed to take Mother a long time to 
answer. At last she said gently, “Son, your 
Dad and I were just talking about that. You 
know that Dad is working only part time 
these days, and his pay check is not what it 
has been.” 

“What Mother means,” Dad said, “is— 
well—we were wondering if you'd let us 
owe you your allowance for a while—just 
until I start working full time again?” 

“Oh.” Tommy had a funny feeling in the 
pit of his stomach. ‘Oh, sure, Dad. Sure.” 

“Maybe you could make something for 
Jeannie,” Mother suggested cheerfully. 
“Maybe you could make a little stamp al- 
bum out of writing paper.” 

“Uh—sure. I could do that, I suppose,” 
Tommy said. 

But somehow it did not seem right to 
make a flimsy little album out of writing 
paper. Tommy thought about it in school 
all the next day. Jeannie deserved a really 
good place to mount the stamps from all the 
cards and letters she had been getting since 
the accident. 

And besides, even the two-dollar stamp ak 
bum was not the one he really wanted to 
give her. He had seen another album in the 
store, a real beauty: “The Star Stamp Al 
bum,” with a magnifying glass, stamp tongs, 
hinges, and even a package of a thousand 
stamps. But the six dollars that it cost seemed 
about as close as the moon. 

If only there were some way to earn 4 
little money! 
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When the dismissal bell rang, he was as 
far away from an idea as ever and so 
wrapped in thought that his friend Bob 
Dickenson had to call twice before Tommy 
heard him. 

“Hey, Tom! Don’t forget the meeting to- 
day,” Bob called. 

“Meeting? Oh, sure—the meeting!”” Tom- 
my had forgotten all about the weekly meet- 
ing of the Rangers’ Club. 

“Gary’s camping kit came, and he wants 
to show it to us.” Bob came up beside Tom- 
my as they went out the school door. “How 
are you doing with your cards?” 

“Not so good,” said Tommy. “The com- 
pany will send the camping kit as a prize for 
selling twelve boxes, you know, but I’ve sold 
only four.” 

When they reached their meeting place 
in Bob’s basement, they discovered that 
Gary was the only one of the eight boys in 
the club who had sold all his cards. “The 
rest of you fellows better get going,” he 


said. ““My dad wants to take us on our over- 
night camp out the first week end in Novem- 

“My dad said he'd go along, too,” put in 
Bob. 

Tommy scarcely heard them. He was 
fingering the shiny canteen, examining the 
canvas carrying case, and looking over the 
cooking and eating utensils. Gary might have 
been the first to get his kit, but it was 
Tommy who wanted one most. In fact, it 
had been Tommy's idea that the Rangers 
each earn a camping kit by selling Christmas 
cards. 

Tommy scrambled to his feet. “I’m going 
out and sell cards,” he announced. “I move 
we adjourn the meeting.” 

“I second the motion!” said Bob. 

When Tommy reached home, he got the 
cards from his closet; then he went to the 
doorway of Jeannie’s room. “Hi, Peanut! 
How are you today?” 

Jeannie’s thin face lit up. “Tommy, come 


at 
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Gary was the only one of the boys that had sold all his cards 
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Jeannie’s thin face lit up 


and see what I’ve been doing this after- 


noon. 


Tommy looked, and he had that funny 
feeling in the pit of his stomach again. 
There, spread out on the lapboard on Jean- 
nie’s bed, were her stamps. They had all 
been carefully soaked off the envelopes, 
dried, and flattened. 

“I'm sorting them out into envelopes,” 
Jeannie explained. “I probably won't have 
an album to put them in for a long time, 
but, at least, they'll be ready when I do.” 
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Tommy cleared his throat. ‘“That—that 
seems like a good idea, Squirt.” 

Jeannie noticed the shopping bag full of 
cards. “Oh, you're going out to sell cards 
again!’ she exclaimed. “How many boxes 
do you have left?” 

He told her all about it, describing Gary’s 
camping kit piece by piece, and he told her 
that the overnight camp out would be held 
the first week in November. Jeannie looked 
as flushed and excited as if she were going 
on the trip herself. That was the way she 
was—the best sister a fellow ever had. She 
could be happy about his camping trip when 
he could not even give her a decent birth- 
day present. 

It took several days of hard work to sell 
the rest of his cards. Some people were very 
nice, invited him in, gave him cookies, and 
asked about his family. Others, sometimes 
ten or more in a row, would close the door 
in his face. Often, he found people who had 
already bought cards from one of the other 
boys. But by Saturday morning the last box 
was sold. 

Tommy came tearing back into the house, 
yelling, “Hey, Jeannie, I did it! I sold them 
all!” . 

His sister clapped her hands. “I knew you 
could do it! How soon will you get your 
camping kit?” 

“About a week after I send in the money 
I got for the cards.” ' 

“Well, then—what are you waiting for?” 
Jeannie laughed. “Go and send it.” 

Tommy went to his room and got the 
prize catalogue out of his bureau drawer. 
He wanted to be very sure to get the right 
number on his order so there would not be 
a mix-up. He turned past baseball gloves, 
electrical kits, airplane models, and all kinds 
of wonderful things. 


(Please turn to page 39) 
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My books are caravans to me; 

I travel lands beyond the sea. 

And sailing by the evening star 

I find where pirate islands are, 

Or forests where the tigers pass 
Through tangled, heavy jungle grass, 
Where dark-skinned children in their town 
Sleep when summer nights come down. 
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My books are ships that sail away 
To fairylands across the bay 


‘Where knights and goblins, fairies, elves, 


Leave the quiet of their shelves 


To play at games with me, and be 


A host of happy company. 
I’m never lonely when I look 
Between the covers of a book! 
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A: LAST the day arrived. A very excited 
Sammy was on his way. The bus seemed 
much slower. than when Sammy had sat on 
the top fence rail and watched it whiz by 
their farm. In just an hour he would be at 
his Aunt Elsie’s, and would see Tim and 
Betty again. 

When at last he arrived, the city was so 
big that Sammy was a little frightened. Then 
at the bus station, he caught sight of Aunt 
Elsie, Tim, and Betty, waving. “Hi, Sammy!” 
they called. 

He was the first one out of the bus. 


“Isn’t this your cap, sonny?” called the 
bus driver. 
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By Bea Brown 


“Yes, it is, Sammy. How about your coat 
and other things?” asked Aunt Elsie. 


After the other passengers had gotten off, 
Sammy, Tim, and Betty all scrambled back 
onto the bus. They came out with Sammy's | 
coat and picture books. Then they all went 
inside to the luggage window. Sammy got 
his claim check out of his pocket, and 
the man matched it to the one on Sammy's 
suitcase. 
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Now they were on their way to Tim and 
Betty's house in the city. Aunt Elsie was 
driving them in her shiny, black car. 

There were many sights to see. ‘Sammy, 
would you rather go to the library first, or to 
the airport?” Tim asked. 

Sammy could not decide. “Oh, I don't 
care which,” he finally answered. “When 
can we see your school, and the bakery, and 


the roundhouse where the trains turn 


around, and 

“Just hold your horses,” laughed Betty. 
“We're going to see them all. We'll help 
mother in the mornings, and she can take us 
on trips in the afternoons.” 

“That's a deal,” said Aunt Elsie as she 
came to a stop in front of the house. “And 
today, we'll have a quick lunch and be on 
our way, sight-seeing.” 

The days had been crammed with fun, 
and they had passed quickly. This was their 


‘last trip to town. Sammy thought he was be- 


ing very careful to stay close to Tim, but all 
of a sudden Aunt Elsie, Tim, and Betty were 
nowhere in sight. He was lost! 

Sammy was not afraid, because he felt 
sure he knew which way to go. But he did 
not. Then a whistle blew! Sammy’s heart 
jumped right up into his throat! There stood 
a big policeman right in front of him—a 
policeman, the one thing in the world 
Sammy was afraid of! 

“Are you lost, sonny?’ asked the police- 
man. His eyes were kind and smiling. 

Sammy was too scared to answer. He 
thought maybe he should run. But the big 
policeman looked like he could outrun him. 

He put his hand on Sammy's shoulder. 
Sammy tried to pull away, but the big man 
just smiled and took Sammy’s hand. 

“I'm your friend,” he said as they walked 
along. “I want to help you. I can help you 
most by walking along with you to the police 
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station. We'll call your mother, and she'll 
come right down and get you. Maybe we'll 
get a bag of popcorn on the way. Would 
you like that?” The big man looked down at 
Sammy with a twinkle in his eyes. “By the 
way, what’s your name?” 

“$-S-Sammy. But my m-m-mother doesn’t 
live here.” 

“Oh, then you are visiting someone?” 
asked the policeman. 

“Yes, sir. I came all the way from Shady 
Grove,” answered Sammy. 

When they arrived at the station, Aunt 
Elsie was there, waiting for them. “I just 
knew a kind policeman would find you and 
bring you to the station, Sammy. When we 
found you were lost, I came here to wait.” 

“Yes, a kind policeman did bring me 
here,” said Sammy. ‘I was afraid of him at 
first, but not any more. I have a new friend 
in the city—Mr. Policeman.” 


The policeman took Sammy’s hand 
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Red and the 


R ED SLOAN sat by the living-room win- 
dow watching the highway that led from 
town. 

His cousin, Coralee, called from the door- 
way, “Good news for you—bad for me!” 

Red glanced at her, but his attention 
went back to the highway. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

She gave him a teasing smile. ‘That was 
your mother on the phone. She says Don’s 
mother can’t come to pick him up till the 
night before Thanksgiving. So we'll have 
‘him here two more days.” 
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Glamour Boy 


Red flushed. He suspected what was back 
of Coralee’s words. But he said, “O.K., I 
wish Don could have Thanksgiving with 
us, but what’s the bad news for you?” 

His lips set in a stubborn line while he 
waited for her answer. 

With a toss of her head, she crossed the 
room and stopped beside him. She brushed 
her hand over the bristly, short hair on his 
head. 
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“I don’t like what he’s doing to you,” 
she said. “First, he talked you into getting 
your hair cut like this. Auntie and I don’t like 
it. Besides, I don’t like the look he gives you 
when you talk to me or when you play with 
your own little sister. He calls those things 
sissy. And he says Kegs Morris is a sissy 
because he likes to play the violin, and yet 
you do everything Don does. I believe you'd 
back out of our Thanksgiving entertain- 
ment at school if you could.” 

Red’s grin was half-hearted. “Oh, I can 
back out if I want to,” he blustered. “But 
I won't. I wish I wasn’t in it, though. It is 
kinda sissy.” 

“That's what he says,’ Coralee spluttered 
indignantly. ‘““You’re not yourself anymore. 
You're just a little old shadow of him! And 
my real cousin, Red, is much nicer!” 

“Don’t throw fits,” Red grunted. “I’m 
the same as I’ve always been. It’s just that 

“It’s just that!’ Coralee repeated. ‘““Don’s 
two years older than you are. He’s captain 
of his high school basketball team, and it’s 
basketball season, and you can’t think. of 
anything else! So you tag after him and try 
to look like him, talk like him, and think 
like him! Why can’t you take our Thanks- 
giving stunt seriously ?” 
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By Lawrent Lee 
Copyright 1960 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Red scoffed. “Do you mean you want me 
to believe that every person should be him- 
self like that crazy stunt says; mentally, 
spiritually, and physically?” 

“I do!” Coralee said earnestly “When 
Kegs plays that beautiful music of his, he’s 
supposed to be the spiritual type. I’m the 
intellectual type when I sit in the back- 
ground with my books and test tubes and 
such. You're the physical type when you 
throw your basketball in time with the mv- 
sic. It’s a good stunt and it'll go over big if 
you don’t flop just because that glamour 
boy teases you about it.” 


Red felt indignant and embarrassed and 
angry all at the same time. As Coralee 
started for the kitchen, he snapped at her, 
“You're jealous because Don’s showing me 
some new throws!” 


She did not answer, and he slumped 
down in his chair. He brooded over what 
she had said and denied it fiercely. Still, he 
watched the highway for their car and their 
guest who would soon return from town 
with Red’s father and mother. Red realized 
that he looked up to Don Frazier because 
he was captain of a big-city basketball team 
and had been a lot of places that Red might 
never see and had done a lot of things that 
any boy would like to do. Don had had a 
season’s ticket to the big-league baseball 
games. He belonged to a tennis club. Once 
he went to the international yacht races. He 
caddied, too, on the country club golf 
course, and he could tell what was wrong 
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with the strokes of several well-known 
players. In spite of Coralee, Red did wish 
Don could stay for Thanksgiving—stay 
even longer, for that matter. A boy like 
Don could teach him a lot for which he 
could be thankful. 

With brooding eyes, he saw the family 
car turn in from the highway and their 
guest get out and come sauntering toward 
the house. He was a tall, well-muscled boy. 
and the sun glinted on his close-cropped 
blond hair. Red noticed the sports jacket he 
wore. It was like those he had admired in 
the magazines. He did not notice that Don 
came along empty handed, while Red’s 
mother carried the big grocery sack by her- 
self, and Red’s father opened the car trunk 
and took out a new part for the thresher 
by himself. 

Red bounded out of his chair and ran 
outside to meet Don with a wide, welcoming 
grin and eager lights sparkling in -his eyes. 

“We picked up that friend of yours, Kegs 
Morris,” Don said, and contempt sharpened 
his words. “He’d been in town taking a 
violin lesson! Funny little fat boy, isn’t he?” 

Some of the welcome faded out of Red’s 
face, and he did not answer. 

“Well, he is a funny little fat boy,” Don 
insisted. ‘ 

Still, Red did not answer. He had known 
Kegs all his life and liked him in spite of 
what Don might say. So he merely grunted 
and turned on his heel to lead the way to 
the house. 

“Did you bring your basketball home 
from school?” Don asked. “I could show 
you a few more good shots. Guess you 
heard that my mother missed her train, and 
I’m stuck here.” 

Red smiled over his shoulder. ‘That's 
O.K. with me, but I couldn’t bring home 
my basketball. All the stuff for the Thanks- 


giving entertainment had to stay in the 
gym so we'd be sure to have it tomorrow 
night.” 

The grunt came from Don this time, and 
it was one of disgust. 

“They sure treat you like babies out here 
in the sticks!” he declared. “Now back 
home——”’ 

If the tales Don told had not been so in- 
teresting, Red would have said he was 
bragging; but Don put wings on Red’s im- 
agination. Hour after hour, he listened and 
made plans and wished he could do the 
things Don did, and could be like the older 
boy. Even the disappointed looks Coralee 
gave him or the critical glances she gave 
Don did not matter. Once he heard his 
mother say to Coralee, “Don’t take Don 
seriously. He has growing pains, but 
Thanksgiving will soon be here, and he'll 
be gone.” Coralee answered, ‘I wish it was 
here now! But Red says he’s especially 
thankful this Thanksgiving because Don is 
here!” 

What others thought about Don made 
no difference to Red. He could feel a gulf 
widening between him and Coralee and 
some of his other friends, but Don’s fas- 
cination for him grew. The night of the 
school entertainment, Red appeared in one 
of Don’s ties. The bright bands in it clashed 
with Red’s hair, but he was happy. He was 
sure that Don liked him or he would not 
have offered to let him wear the tie. When 
he heard Don say to Coralee, ‘Funny little 
squirt, your cousin Red! He’d jump down 
the well if I told him to,’ Red only 
shrugged. Of course, Don would not ask 
him to do a thing like that. 


As the family was leaving the house, a 
telegram came from Don’s mother, and 
plans had to be changed. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sloan took Coralee, Don. and Red to 
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school; and then, with small Anne, and. 


Kegs’ father, they drove to town to meet 
the train. 

The audience gathered, and the enter- 
tainment began. Don lingered outside, and 
Red lingered with him. 

“No use going in now,” Don said gloom- 
ily. “What do you say to going to the gym 
and practicing a few throws?” 

“The gym’s locked,” said Red. 

“You can drop down through a window 
and open the door for me,” Don said rea- 
sonably. “It would be more fun than stand- 
ing here. Let’s find a way in—if you’re not 
afraid.” 

Red followed reluctantly. He wanted to 
be in the auditorium with his schoolmates, 
but he did not want Don to think he was 
afraid. 

They found an unlocked window, and 
Red scrambled through. The drop to the 
floor was longer than he expected. 

Looking up, he saw Don dimly outlined 
against the window and heard him chuckle, 
“I didn’t think you’d do it, boy! I'll meet 
you at the door.” 

Red was short of breath, and his heart 
hammered. He had no business in the gym- 
nasium, and his being there could mean 
trouble for him. As swiftly as he dared, he 
crossed to the door. He fumbled with the 
lock and turned the knob. The door did not 
open! He tried again. 

“How dumb can I be?” he asked him- 
self. “The door’s locked with a key, and 
I'm shut in!” 

He could hear Don outside the door. 
“You might as well come out, Red. We'll 
hardly have time to get started before you 
have to go on stage.” 

Worried thoughts scurried through Red’s 
mind, but no word came to his lips. 

“Are you there?” Don asked. 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


Thank You, Father-God, for food 
And other blessings I enjoy; 

May each day be Thanksgiving Day 
For every girl and every boy. 


“Sure,” Red answered. “I’m here—and I 
can’t get out.” 

“What are you going to do?” Don asked 
and, somehow, Red knew he was grinning. 
Red saw nothing funny in his situation. 
If he was discovered, he would have to 
make explanations that no one would ac- 
cept. Besides, his part in the evening's en- 
tertainment would come up soon. If he 
could not get out, he would fail Kegs and 
Coralee and cause a great deal of confusion. 
He was miserable! 

“If you're such a hot-shot, Don,” he 
blurted, “get me out of here!” 

“How?” Don threw the word at him. “I 
don’t know the layout.” 

Red choked back his panic. 

“Give me the principal's name or the 
janitor’s, and maybe I can stir up some- 
thing,” Don suggested. 

“No,” Red ordered, “that'd get me in 
worse.” 

“O.K., big boy,” said Don. “You figure 
it out.” 

“You figure it out!” The words echoed 
in Red’s mind. In spite of Don’s know-it-all 
ways, when trouble came, Red had to count 
on himself and his own wits. 

“Find Coralee,” he said, “or Kegs. Keep 
quiet about it, but ask them to come to the 
window.” 

“Where will I find them?” Don asked. 

(Please turn to page 35) 
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What the Story Told Before 


The Allmans, Dad and Mother, Mona, 
Larry, and Susan, moved to the farm 
Grandma Allman had left them. Dad and 
Larry were happy about it, but Mother and 
the girls were not sure. 

On the way to the farm, they picked up 
a travel-worn collie pup. Of course, Larry 
wanted to keep him; he had wanted a pup 
all his life. Larry named the puppy Kim for 
his best friend in the city. 


BY ALMA ROBISON HIGBEE 
Copyright 1960 by Alma Robison Higbee 


Mother thought they should find a home 
for him. A neighbor, Amy Hillyer, told 
Mother that her cousin, Mary Murdock, 
wanted just such a dog as Kim. Larry was 
heartbroken at the thought of giving Kim 
up and he asked God to find a way to let 
him keep Kim. 

Each day Kim did something that showed 
that he was an unusual dog, and each day 
Larry and Mona fell more and more in love 
with him. One day, after wading in the 
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creek, Larry and Mona returned home just 
in time to see a blue truck leaving the 
house. Larry missed Kim and immediately 
asked his mother about the puppy. She told 
him that Amy’s cousin came and took the 
dog. Larry was heartbroken. What could he 
do? 


Part Four 
A Traveler Comes Home 


|; was milking time when Larry climbed 
down from the hayloft. Dad came into the 
shed with the milk pails on his arm and 
put a hand on Larry’s shoulder. “Been tak- 
ing a little nap, Son? I took many a one up 
there when I was your age.” 

Larry, who was learning to milk, nodded 
and took one of the pails. He sat down be- 
side Pansy and began making a foamy 
splash in the bottom of the pail. “If any- 
one mentions Kim at supper, I just can’t 
take it,” he told himself; and there was an 
ache in his heart. 

Dad finished first, and, tilting the big 
shovel, he poured milk into it and fed the 
cats until they drank their fill. By that time. 
Larry was through, and his pail was brim- 
ful. 

During supper, no one spoke of Kim. 
Larry ate little, but no one mentioned his 
lack of appetite, either, and he was thank- 
ful for that. Afterward, he went out and 
penned up the little chickens; then he went 
upstairs—to lie across his bed in the dark- 
ness. 

He wanted to ask God to bring Kim 
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A Dog Named Kim 


back, but somehow he could not find the 
words he wanted to say. He had talked to 
God about this so much that it just seemed 
no use now, with Kim already gone. He 
recalled a poem that Dad always carried 
in his billfold, something about being sat- 
isfied with the things you could not change, 
and the thought came to him that maybe 
God wanted someone else to have Kim— 
someone who needed him worse than Larry 
did. Still, that seemed hard to accept when 
he missed Kim so much. 


Mom always said that if you counted 
your blessings, you would be too busy to 
be unhappy. He got up, brushed his teeth, 
put on his pajamas, and got into bed. He 
had a lot to be thankful for, at that. They 
had this good farm, where Dad had grown 
up; they had cows and the chickens and 
plenty of everything to eat; they had the 
pond and the creek and the ducks; they had 
the orchard, with apples getting riper day 
by day; and they had flowers and trees and 
the bees that made honey to be eaten on 
biscuits—and Larry slept. 

In the days that followed, despite his 
loss, Larry was too busy to be unhappy. 
Harvest time was upon them in earnest now. 
It was hard work, but it was lots of fun, 
too. There were late roasting ears to gather, 
tomatoes -to can, kraut and relish to make, 
beans to pick and shell, potatoes to dig, 


and apple butter and jelly to make. They 


were up at break of day each morning and 
worked until dusk, for Mom said they had 
to put up what the Lord provided and save 
all they could of the season’s crops. 


(Please turn to page 27) 
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I'm lonesome,’ Ozzie 
said to Oscar. ““Who-who-who-o. My feath- 
ered friends have all gone south, except a 
very few.” 

“There’s Sammy the song sparrow,” Oscar 
said. ‘He always stays behind. He makes 
the best of winter’s cold; he doesn’t seem to 
mind.” 

“He's too rowdy,” Ozzie said, “too impu- 
dent for words. He helps himself to houses 
that belong to other birds. What's more, he’s 
common looking.” 

Wise Oscar flapped one wing. ‘Sammy 
isn’t beautiful, but you should hear him 
sing. He sings when it is raining, he sings 
when he’s in flight, he sings just for the joy 
of it—he even sings at night.” 
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BY GEORGIA TUCKER SMITH 


Copyright 1960 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


Ozzie changed the subject. “I’m hungry. 
Dear, oh dear! When autumn comes the in- 
sects seem to simply disappear.” 

“The cardinals and chickadees will be here 
all year through. And Walt Woodpecker,” 
Oscar said, “will stay all winter, too.” 

“But Walt can peck and peck until the 
bugs and worms come out. I have to hunt 
and hunt for food,” said Ozzie with a pout. 

“You could find some bugs to eat,” said 
Oscar, “if you tried. You can’t just open up 
your mouth and have them fly inside.” He 
chuckled. “Go and search for food. As I 
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have said before, when you work for some- 
thing you appreciate it more.” 


Ozzie frowned, then up he flew into a 
tree near by. “I'll find some food real soon,” 
he thought, “or know the reason why.” He 
looked and saw a nuthatch running up and 
down the tree, picking insects from the bark 
almost too small to see. He ate while run- 
ning up the tree, he ate while running down. 
“He'll have an upset stomach, sure,” thought 
Ozzie with a frown. “There he is though, 
getting fat while I am getting thinner. If 
I'd eat upside down like that, I'd likely lose 
my dinner. I think I'll fly into that bush 
where I can see the ground; if there’re no 
bugs in sight perhaps some berries can be 
found.”” He flew into a berry bush, and in 
its leafy green he looked about then told 
himself, safe, I can’t be seen.” 


Swish-crack! He heard a rustling sound. 
“Oh, dear,”” he thought, “what's that? Some- 
thing furry, black and white—must be a 
striped cat. I'll fly away,” thought Ozzie 
Owl. “He hasn't seen me yet.” He flapped 
his wings; the bush twigs cracked but held 
him like a net. ‘““Whoo-who,” he cried. 


“Whoo-who-o—oh, dear!” The stranger 


stopped right there, frightened stiff, his 
bushy tail arched straight up in the air. 
What he intended doing next, poor Ozzie 
couldn’t tell. But all at once, ““Whoo-who-o! 
Kerchoo!”” he smelled an awful smell. 


Ozzie broke the tangled twigs and flew 
high in a tree. “I'll have to lose that smell 
somehow; some of it got on me. I hope no- 
body finds me here.” But swift as any arrow, 
flying straight to where he sat, came little 
Sammy Sparrow. Ozzie was embarrassed; he 
wished that he could hide. If only he could 
find a hole where he could creep inside. 


“Hello,” said Sammy Sparrow in a very 
friendly tone. “I thought I'd stop a minute 
when I saw you here alone. So you’ve met 
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Mr. Skunk, it seems. Do you know how I 
knew? I surprised him once myself, and he 
surprised me, too.” 

“What did you do?” asked Ozzie. 

Sammy smiled. “I flew so fast no one 
knew who or what I was till after I had 
passed. With that perfume that’s in his ever- 
ready gun, he’s not afraid of anything; he 
doesn’t need to run. I took a dust bath right 
away and then I looked about until I found . 
a bird bath; then I washed the dust all out. 
That washed the smell out, too,” he said, 
“but if you'll fly and fly, you'll air your 
feathers out. The smell will leave you by 
and by.” 

“Thank you, Sammy, thank you,” Ozzie 
said. “Good-by, I'll see you soon.” He 
flapped his wings and flew and flew till it 
was almost noon. Then he went home to 
Oscar Owl and said, “You're right, I find. 
Sammy Sparrow's very nice; he’s smart as 
well as kind. I’m glad he stays all winter 
and I hereby wish to state I’m also glad it’s 
almost time for skunks to hibernate.” 
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Y ) Dai It is good to take time each 

= yp talk with God and thank Him for 

hG many blessings. If you will read 
‘2 of these prayer thoughts when 

Vol Wit Sat get up. it wil help you all day 


I keep my mind open for new and 


good ideas. ® | know that God wants 
me to have all things that are for my 
one. ® | live in a happy, friendly way 
good, so I keep the way open for my : 
with others. 
good to come to me. 
I let the love of God shine through me. God is my strength: He guides me ij) 
The most important thing I have to do all that I do. ® He is the strength@ 
today is to make sure that others see, our nation, and He guides us in chooga 
in me, the happy light of God's love. ing our country's leaders. 


God’s kingdom rules and His will is 


I ask God for the things I need. | ‘deus. ©: Nabody hos cay 
F know that God wants me to have 
against God's will. This is His world 
’ every good thing, so I thank Him for 
4 . : and He keeps the world wisely and 
a answering my prayers wisely. 
well. 
; wisdom guides me in all that I think speak, and when not to speak. ® Teadh 
4 and do. ® He gives me the energy and me to know when to keep still, and 
a enthusiasm to be the happy, contented give me the wisdom to say the right 
: child He wants me to be. thing at the right time. ; 


The door to my good is always open. 
God always makes a way for me to 
find His good for me. I do my part by 
keeping my mind open to receive 
God's blessings. 


wants me to be on His side, and | am 


Jesus Christ has chosen me. ® He 
going to stand by Him in everything. 


periect order. ® I am willing to let Him beauty in my life. = Today | expresy 
have His way in my life, for I know my thankfulness to God. I will remetim 
that He will keep me safe from acci- ber His loving goodness in all the day 
dents, mistakes, and confusion. ahead. 


God is with me, and I am with God. 
God is my companion, my faithful 


friend, whatever I do and wherever I 
go. | always feel safe. 


that I do. # I keep my life bright and 
joyous by seeing the newness and the 


I am interested and enthusiastic in dl hi 
goodness in whatever I have to do. 
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God look for the good in everyone. | 
+} Christlik. elf in oth 
oul has ‘a place for me in Hie try to see the = others, 
wal ine vee end speak only good and true things 
about them. 
do. Thank You, Father, for Your life in me. ee ee 
ery. All life is God’s life, and I know God’s 
the end my talents and my abilities. I use 
oy health them willingly and wisely, and He 
Y. helps me to do even greater things. 
at be I try to be fair in all that I say and do. 


I treat others as | would like to be 
treated. I know I receive as much hap- 
piness as I give. 


me afraid, I turn my fear thoughts into 
thoughts of peace, and God keeps me 
safe and secure. 


I look for the good, I think good 
thoughts, I live in God's love. = | keep The Lord is my helper: I will not fear. 


my’ mind filled with tie thoughts of joy I have perfect faith that God will keep 


and peace, and God guides me in all me safe and secure all the time, every- 
that I do. place I go. 


God's perfect life makes my body well 2 
I am God's perfect, happy child. ® His 
d k You 
Whatever I do, wherever I am, God is ' ir ¢ s 


for all Your good gifts that make me 
healthy and happy. 


my guide and my friend. 


1 sey thoughts I try to love others as God loves them. 
He I do not let myself think that anything * ; 
I try to see God's good in everyone. I 
| om is scarce or hard to get. | think in- 
treat others as God would have me 
ung. stead of God's great riches overflow- 
ing through all the world. 
| the 
can I know that God is my health. ® I re- I make good use of everything I have. 
Be: member that God's health is in me. 1 do not waste anything, for | know 
Jcys Because this is true, there is no place that God has a good use for every- 
for sickness in my body. thing in the world. 
n all I use my highest thoughts to make my I ask God to make me a blessing to- 
and way easy. ® | think good, positive day. ® I look for chances to speak a 
1 the thoughts about whatever lies ahead. kind word or to do a helpful act. I do 
jo. My way is easy, happy, and interesting. all I can to make everyone happy. - 
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A Snow Storm 
BY JAMES ALLAN WALLACE (10 years) 


All night and day the snowflakes fell, 
Covering the ground with white. 
Snowflakes are falling everywhere, 
All day and all night. 


A Prayer 
BY THOMAS C. HEALD (10 years) 


The trees, the rivers, and the hills - 

Are God’s world, and in His hands. 

Let us do good in the presence of His eyes. 

The animals, the bees, and all His nature 
are in His hands. 

Let us do good in all His world. 


My Work Books 
BY RHONDA I. MERCKENS (8 years) 


My spelling book is big and tall— 

I like spelling best of all. 

My arithmetic book is small and fat, 

And I get lots of work from that. 

My English book has lots of habits, 

More than one million rabbits. 

My social studies book is tall and thick, 

But it’s thinner than arithmetic. 

My writing book is long and thin. 

If you don’t do it right, you must do it 
again. 


A Good Home 
BY BONNIE JO CONVERSE (7 years) 


This is a very good home indeed, 
Because God has given us all we need! 


Books 
BY KATHEY ANNE TUCKER (8 years) 


A book is a funny thing! 

It tells about the world. 

It tells how a flower came to grow, 
And about a boy or girl. 

It tells about soil and dirt, 

And how a top came to whirl. 

It tells about me and you, 

And that’s why I think a book 

Is a funny thing, don’t you? 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and . Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for April, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher —* us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
ear. 
We regret that we cannot return unused con- 

tributions. 
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Storms Thanksgiving Prayer 


BY DOROTHY SCHLESSELMAN (10 years) By Estelle Finnegan 


When a storm comes up in autumn, 


Or spring, or winter, or fall, Dear God, today I kneel to say 
J always put my things away— I’m thankful for each lovely day. 

My I thank You for Your loving care, 
and PEL For home and for friends, everywhere. 


You'd think it would never stop! 


house I thank You for my parents dear 
And for their guiding hands so near. 
I hear a plop, plop, plop. d 
Help me to grow up in Thy grace, 
Then a rainbow comes our way, That I 
And it is a beautiful, happy day! 


Make me loving, kind, and true 
. In everything that I must do. 
Snow Teach me to worship as I should, 
BY LAURIE VAN VLECK (11 years) And make me always kind and good. 


Snow falls down so fluffy and fine. 

Falling snow means winter is coming, a 
The Choo-Choo Train 

Dress up warm and have a good time. 

I hope you have enjoyed this little snow BY ALAN CESSER (10 years) 
rhyme. 


Look! Look! The children shout, 
Look what's coming down the track. 
Look! Look! What's it all about? 


Winter Look at the smoke coming out of the 
BY MICHAEL BRUCE BOWDEN (12 years) stack. 


The wind, the wind, the wind blows high; 
Snow comes tumbling from the sky. 

The birds and flowers are going to die 
For want of warm spring breezes. 


Look! Look! The children shout, 
Here it comes on its way, 

Going merrily on its route, 
Without stopping all day. 


The sky, the sky, the sky is gray, Look! Look! The children shout, 
Fields are bare of wheat and hay. It’s coming at a high rate. 


Children no longer laugh and play, Nobody needs to pout, 
For winter is coming on. "Cause it’s never late. 


The trees, the trees, the trees are bare, Look! Look! The weather’s bad, 
No longer dressed in nature’s hair. It’s starting to rain. 

They have no leaves for winds to tear Look! Look! We're not sad, 

Off the blackened branches. 


‘Cause here comes the choo-choo train. 
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See page 29 for something these children like to eat 


Drawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


Their home is in Holland 
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A Dog Named Kim 


(Continued from page 19) 


“Grandmother was always thrifty,” Mom 
said, “and she would like for her family to 
save what they could to provide food for 
next winter.” Row after row of glass jars 
were filled with fruits and vegetables and 
stored on the root-cellar shelves. The early 
spring pullets started laying, and Dad be- 
gan to talk about the heifer’s freshening 
soon. | 

It was September and time to go to school 
before Larry could realize it. Mom was 
teaching Mona to sew, and they were mak- 
ing school dresses for the girls and shirts 
for Larry. There were shoes and school sup- 
plies to buy, which meant many trips to 
town. 

Andy Reid came to spend a week with 
Larry, and then school started. The bus 
stopped at their gate and at the school in 
the town of Kentwood. The school seemed 
strange and different at first, but it became 
their own as they made new friends and 
settled into the routine schoolwork. 

The first frost came in October, and the 
bulbs had to be dug and brought in and 
stored in the cellar. The fall pumpkins were 
gathered from the field, and late apples were 
picked and made into apple butter. It took 
all hands to get the apples picked and 
peeled, and they worked late at night to 
finish the work. For two days the place was 
spicy with the aroma of apple butter cook- 
ing on the big wood stove. Wild geese went 
over in huge flocks, and the air sharpened. 
Dad put up the storm windows and cut and 
hauled a lot of wood for the big range in 
the kitchen and for the fireplace in the 
dining room, which served as a living room, 
too. 

And yet, all through the busy days, Larry 
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never forgot Kim. Sometimes he would 
think he heard the patter of feet behind 
him and would turn, half-forgetting that 
Kim was gone. And sometimes, at night, 
when he heard a dog barking in the dis- 
tance, he would blink his eyes very hard 
and try to think of something else. He had 
prayed about it many, many times; but, at 
last, he felt that God did not want him to 
have Kim, so he stopped asking to have 
the dog back. 

Then, one morning a miracle happened. 
On Saturday, Larry got up at six to do the 
chores. Dad was going to the north field 
where there was a strip of land yet to be 
turned with the plow. Larry opened the 
front door to go after the morning paper, 
and there on the step lay a dog, a good- 
sized dog, yellow as a jonquil—a dog that 
looked at him with Kim’s golden-brown 
eyes. Then a big plumy tail lifted and 
wagged. 

“Kim!” Larry cried, and he ran to kneel 
beside the dog that was Kim, grown up. 
“Oh, Kim, you came back. You came back 
——” His voice broke, and he buried his 
face in the wet, bedraggled fur that was 
matted with burrs. The dog licked Larry's 
face and whined. “Kim, you came back to 
me!” Larry said it over and over, hugging 
the dog. “You came back.” 

Only when Mom spoke at the door did 
Larry come back to earth. “Larry, I thought 
you went to get the pa——” She stopped, 
staring at the boy and dog. “Larry, where 
did that dog come from?” 

Larry rose to his feet. “Mom, it’s Kim. 
He’s come home.” 

“It cah’t be Kim,’ Mom said. ‘“Kim’s 
a couple of hundred miles away——” 

“It is,” Larry cried. “You think I 
wouldn’t know Kim? He’s covered with 
burrs and all wet and muddy, but " 
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“You're almost as wet and muddy as he 
is,” Mom interrupted; and Larry knew she 
was not pleased. “Look at your face and 
your clean shirt!” 

“I’m sorry, Mom,” Larry said, ‘but I was 
so glad to see him—— He’s very thin, like 
he has come a long way without food. No 
telling how long it took him to get here.” 

He was pleading with Mom without 
really saying what he wanted to say, but 
she must have understood, for she said, 
“You'd better get some milk and feed him.” 

As he went through the house, he met 
Dad. “Mom says the pup came back,” Dad 
commented. 

Larry caught Dad’s arm with both hands, 
“Dad, now that he’s home, I don’t have to 
give him back, do I? Can't I keep him, 
Dad? Please!” 


“Better get him some milk,” Dad said. 
“Mom says he’s almost starved.” 
When Larry came back with the pan of 


milk, Dad was kneeling beside Kim. ‘‘He’s 
hurt, Larry. He must have made the last 
of the journey on three legs.” 

Larry placed the pan on the porch and 
ran to his pet. “Oh, Dad, where? Is he 
badly hurt?” 

“His right front leg. Looks like someone 
took a shot at him, maybe. It’s badly swol- 
len, but he'll probably make out all right.” 

Larry was on his knees, his fingers gently 
exploring the injured leg. He found the 
wound, red and angry-looking, just above 
the joint. Kim winced at the touch; then, 
smelling the warm milk, he rose, hobbled 
over to it, drank thirstily to the last drop, 
and lay down again. 

“Let's get him to the basement and fix 
a bed for him and doctor his leg,” Dad 
said. 

Susie came rushing around the house, 
“Larry, is it really and truly Kim? Oh, it is, 
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isn’t it? You can tell by his eyes. I heard 
Mom telling Mona——’’ 

“What did Mom say?” Larry questioned 
anxiously. 

“She just said the dog came back and that 
he'd grown half as big as a calf.” 

Larry coaxed Kim around the house and 
down the basement steps. They made him 
a bed of hay with some old coats thrown 


over it. Dad got the first-aid kit, and Larry . 


bathed the wound and sterilized it. 

“Better not tie it up,” Dad said. “All we 
have to do is keep it clean, and God will 
heal it.” 

Larry brought more food for Kim and 


placed a pan of water nearby. Kim ate. | 


Then he lay down and went to sleep. Larry 
went upstairs, washed, combed his hair, 
and put on a clean shirt. Then he cleaned 
his room. He did a good job of it, sweeping 
everything from under the bed and cleaning 
out drawers and closets. Mom looked in to 
see what he was doing, but she said noth- 
ing. 

Uneasy about Kim, Larry went down and 
found him still asleep. Then he remem- 
bered that he had not thanked God for 
showing Kim the way home, so he got 
down on his knees and talked to God. 
“Thank You, dear Father, for taking care 
of Kim and bringing him back home. And, 


Father, if it is Your will, just let me noey 


him. We need each other. Amen.” 

Larry felt better when he got up. It was 
wonderful the way God answered prayer. 
He had to wait a little while to answer 
prayer sometimes. Kim had been too little 
to find his way back when they first took 
him away. He had to grow up a little. 

The next few days were filled with anx- 
iety for Larry, for he feared that Mom 
would not let Kim stay; but when three 
days went by and nothing was said, he 
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began to breathe easier. Kim was better 
now, limping after Larry wherever he went. 
Larry spent a lot of time with the dog, 
combing the burrs out of the long, silky 
fur, an operation which Kim bore heroi- 
cally and with patience while at the same 
time showing plainly that he did not think 
such drastic measures were necessary. 

Mom still had no word of welcome for 
Kim, and when Larry came in and heard 
her talking to Amy Hillyer on the tele- 
phone, his heart plunged with fear. “You'll 
have to keep him tied up for a long time,” 
Mom was saying, “or he’ll run away again.” 
Larry did not wait to hear more. He called 
Kim and went down to the creek, his mind 
filled with worry. 

After that, going to school was some- 
thing he could hardly face. Kim would fol- 
low him to the bus stop every morning and 
wait there until the bus pulled out. All day 
Larry would be filled with the dread that 
he would fail to find his friend waiting 
when they got home at five. Each day 
when he found Kim waiting, he thanked 
God fervently. 

Then one morning he came downstairs 
early and found Kim gone. He whistled 
and called, but Kim did not come. 

“He probably went back to the Mur- 
docks,” Mom said, coming to the back 
door. “When dogs get started tramping 
around, they keep it up.” 

“I don’t believe Kim left,” Larry said. 

“The heifer didn’t come in with the 
cows, Mother,” Dad said, coming in from 
the barn. “I think I'll see if I can find her. 
She might be down in the willows.” 

Larry went with him, and as_ they 
rounded the barn, there was Kim, sitting 
on a little rise of ground, looking down 
toward the creek. 


“What do you suppose he’s doing, sit- 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN » 
Dutch Green Beans 


ee and her parents live in a spotless 
little cottage in Holland, on the North Sea. 
The Dutch people are very good cooks, 
and the women enjoy varying the taste of 
vegetables by seasoning them differently. 
Katje’s mother prepares Dutch green beans 
using fresh green beans, but you may use 
canned ones if you wish. 
1 large can green beans 1 tsp. cornstarch 
1 medium onion, sliced Y/, cup water 
1 tsp. salt \/y cup vinegar 
dash pepper \/y cup brown sugar 
Heat the green beans in a saucepan, add- 
ing the onions, salt, and pepper. In another 
saucepan, dissolve the cornstarch in the 14 
cup of water. Add the vinegar and brown 
sugar and cook, stirring constantly, until 
the sauce reaches a boil. Pour the sauce 
over the green beans and cook together 
over a low fire for about five minutes. Serve 
while hot. This serves four hungry people. 


ting there?” Dad said. 
“He acts like he’s standing guard over 
something,” Larry said. He called sharply 
to Kim, and the dog turned and barked, 
but did not move. 
“I think the heifer’s down there, and 
probably with a calf,” Dad said, and hur- 
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At nice red apple 
s quite a treat. 

I think I'll have 

Plenty to eat. 


ried forward. They went through the wil- 
lows, and there in a clearing was the heifer 
with a little fawn-colored calf beside her. 
They drove the cow and calf to the barn, 
with Kim walking close behind. 

“See how he works, trying to keep the 
calf near its mother,” Dad said. “What a 
stock dog he’d make, with a little training. 
Too bad he can’t be on a ranch somewhere, 
where a good dog’s needed.” 

Larry swallowed hard. “Dad, Mom’s so 
good about everything else. Why is she so 
set against keeping Kim? Couldn’t you talk 
to her, make her see——” 

Dad shook his head. ‘It’s not just Kim, 
Son. It’s any dog. She was bitten by a dog 
when she was a little tyke, and I think she’s 
still afraid of dogs, though she won't let 
on.” 

“But if she'd just get to know Kim——" 
Larry stopped, for he could see no encour- 
agement in Dad’s face. 

They put the calf in a small enclosure 
and drove the heifer to the field with the 
other cows. Kim took up his watch beside 
the fence with his nose pressed to the rails, 
and from. this post he refused to budge. 
Not even Larry could coax him away. He 
was standing guard over the baby calf. 

When they came to the house, Mom was 
standing on the porch. “What's the dog 
doing now, baby-sitting with the calf?’ she 
asked. 

Larry laughed. “He has an infant com- 
plex, I think. Remember how he tried to 
take care of the baby chicks?” 

Nothing more was said, but that after- 
noon while Larry was milking, Susie came 
running into the shed and squatted down 
beside Larry. Larry,” she said, “Mrs. 
Murdock just called long distance. She told 
Mom she’s coming after Kim Saturday.” 
(To be continued ) 
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Strange 


N EBUCHADNEZZAR, king of Babylon, had a 
great empire, a great army, and great wealth; 
but he often had troubled thoughts. One 
night he had a dream that frightened him. 
He sat up in bed trembling. But after he was 
thoroughly awake, he could not remember 
his nightmare. 

It seemed to him that the dream must 
have had deep meaning, but Nebuchad- 
nezzar never tried to think things through. 
When anything puzzled him, he got help 
from magicians and astrologers. 

The next morning after he had this dream, 
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reams 


he gave the order, “Bring the wise men 
here.” Wise men included sorcerers, who 
supposedly had power through their con- 
trol of evil spirits: and astrologers, who 
studied the stars for answers. Soon the wise 
men stood before the king, some of them 
wearing black robes and peaked hats. 

“I had a dream,” Nebuchadnezzar told 
them, “and my spirit is troubled to know 
the meaning.” 

“O King, live forever!” the Chaldean wise 
men said, bowing. 

“Tell your servants the dream, and we 
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will show you the interpretation,” one of 
them said. 

Nebuchadnezzar had forgotten the dream, 
he said. But if these men were as wise as 
they pretended to be, they should be able to 
tell what the dream had been. If they could, 
they would receive gifts and great honors. 

The wise men looked fearfully at one an- 
other. ‘“There is not a man on earth who 
can meet the king’s demand,” said one, “for 
no great and powerful king has asked such 
a thing of any magician.” 

Nebuchadnezzar turned hot with anger. 
What was the use of having wise men if 
they could not help him when he needed 
help? 

“None but the gods could tell it,” one of 
the wise men declared shakily. 

In a rage, Nebuchadnezzar ordered the 
wise men to leave. Then he called Arioch, 
captain of the king’s guard, and commanded 
him, “Slay all of the wise men.” 

Nebuchadnezzar was surprised when a 
short time later the wise man named Daniel 
appeared before his throne. Daniel, one of 
the young men Nebuchadnezzar had brought 
back as a captive after destroying Jerusalem, 
had not been at the court with the other wise 
men. When Arioch had hunted him out to 
kill him, he had asked permission to see 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Daniel begged the king to withdraw his 
cruel order to destroy the wise men. He 
would, he said, if given a little time, tell 
Nebuchadnezzar what his dream had been. 
The king agreed to wait overnight. 

As soon as Daniel came in the next morn- 
ing, Nebuchadnezzar looked down from his 
throne and asked, “Are you able to make 
known to me the dream that I have seen?” 

Daniel, who had been praying all night 
and asking God’s guidance, looked Nebu- 
chadnezzar in the eye and said, “No wise 
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men, enchanters, magicians, or astrologers 
can show the mystery; but there is a God in 
heaven who reveals mysteries, and He has 
made known what will be in the later days.” 

While Nebuchadnezzar sat _ listening, 
Daniel described a very tall statue made of 
bronze, brass, silver, and gold. But a stone 
rolled toward the iron feet of the image. 
Because the iron had been mixed with clay, 
the feet broke when the stone hit them. Then 
the statue toppled, broke into many pieces, 
and became as dust. 

Nebuchadnezzar clutched nervously at his 
royal robe. ““That was the dream,” he said. 
“But what is the meaning?” 

Daniel told him that the statue’s head of 
gold represented Nebuchadnezzar’s king- 
dom. The rest of the statue represented king- 
doms that would come later. The stone stood 
for the power of God. Eventually, Daniel 
said, all earthly kingdoms would break down 
as the image had. In their place, God's king- 
dom would be set up. 

Daniel was trying to show Nebuchad- 
nezzar that all power belongs to God. A 
kingdom or a life built on false beliefs must, 
in the end, yield to God’s laws. 

Awed by all that Daniel had said, Nebu- 
chadnezzar fell on his face before him cry- 
ing out, “Truly, your God is God of gods 
and a revealer of mysteries.” 

Later, the king gave Daniel gold and 
jewels and made him chief of all the wise 
men, who had been permitted to live after 
all. Instead of turning to God, Nebuchad- 
nezzar went on worshiping Babylonian idols. 
He ordered a ninety-foot-high idol built and 
had it covered with gold. Then he com- 
manded all the people to bow down to it. 

Nebuchadnezzar also did many good 
things that no king before him had ever 
done. He drew up laws and he filled li- 
braries with books carved on tablets of 
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by Margaret Sguires 


Jack Frost, that ambitious fellow, 
Will come around this fall 


And scatter silver over all. 


stone. In the city of Babylon he directed the 
building of a gorgeous palace. Masses of 
trees and flowers grew on terraces. 

Nebuchadnezzar became the most power- 
ful king Babylon had ever. had, but also 
the most proud. He got the idea that every- 
thing he did was right. 

One night Nebuchadnezzar had another 
dream that made him afraid. This time he 
remembered the dream, but the magicians 
and astrologers could not tell him what it 
meant. Once more he sent for Daniel. The 
king told Daniel of having seen a great tree 
so tall that its tip reached to heaven. It had 
many leaves and much fruit. Beasts of the 
field found shade under it; birds dwelt in its 
branches. 

Seeing that Daniel listened attentively, 
Nebuchadnezzar went on: “Then a holy one 
came down from heaven. He cried, ‘Hew 
down the tree and cut off its branches. Strip 
off its leaves and scatter its fruit. Let the 
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beasts flee from under it and the birds from 
its branches.’ 

Nebuchadnezzar hesitated. The strangest 
part of the dream had not yet been told. 
Then he went on with what the holy one had 
said: “ “Let his lot be with the beasts in the 
grass of the earth; let his mind be changed 
from a man’s and let the beast’s mind be 
given him. All this to the end that the living 
may know that the Most High rules the 
kingdom of men.’ ” 

Daniel sat quietly for a few moments be- 
fore he spoke. The cutting of the tree, he 
told Nebuchadnezzar, meant loss of his king- 
dom. Until he learned to obey God, he 
would be made to live like a beast in the 
fields. “Break off your sins by practicing 
righteousness,” Daniel urged him. “Show 
mercy to the oppressed.” 

But Nebuchadnezzar was too proud to 
change. One day he was walking in the cool 
shade of the palm trees on the roof of his 
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palace. He looked out across the city and 
said, “Is not this the great Babylon which 
I have built by my mighty power?” - 

Immediately, the king heard a voice say- 
ing, ‘‘O Nebuchadnezzar, the kingdom has 
departed from you.” 

From that moment, Nebuchadnezzar acted 
like a wild beast. Because they were afraid 
of him, his own people drove him out into 
the fields. 

Nebuchadnezzar roamed from place to 
place. When he became hungry, he got down 
on his hands and knees and ate grass like 
an ox. His hair grew long; his nails became 
like the claws of birds. For seven years he 
lived and acted like an animal. 
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Then one day he humbly lifted his eyes 
to heaven. His reason returned to him as 
he cried out, blessing the Most High. He 
had learned that when we become too proud 
of what we have, what we can do, of what 
we think, we cannot hear God’s voice. Then 
we become weak and do wrong things. True 
greatness comes from doing God's will, not 
from seeking to make ourselves important. 

As soon as Nebuchadnezzar went back 
to his palace, everyone saw that he was well 
and sane. He regained his kingdom, his 
friends, his honor. But honors no longer 
made him proud. For the rest of his days he 
served God, saying, “All His works are right 
and His ways are just.” 
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Red and the Glamour Boy 


(Continued from page 17) 


“A lot of people are in there.” 

“Just keep your eyes open. They'll be 
looking for me.” 

It seemed a long time before anyone ap- 
peared at the window, but the time had not 
been wasted. Red was forming a plan. 
When Coralee’s whisper came to him, “Oh, 
Red, this is awful!” he explained it to her 
and to Kegs, who crouched beside her. _ 

“My dad can’t help us,” Kegs said softly. 
“He went into town with your folks to meet 
Don’s mother, but we've got the stuff we 
need in our car.” 


When Kegs and Coralee returned with 
the tow rope and the flashlight that Mr. 
Morris always kept in the trunk of his car, 
Red sighed with relief. It did not matter 
that Don did not help them lower one end 
of the rope to the gymnasium floor and tie 


_the other end to the iron rail outside. It 


did not even matter that Don tried to ex- 
plain, “I certainly didn’t think he’d be dumb 
enough to do it, even when I egged him 
on.” 

What did matter was that Red felt free 
again. As he climbed hand over hand into 
the outside world, he told himself that in 
the future he would be especially thankful 
that he was himself and not a copy of any- 
one else, not even a glamorous person like 
Don. 


BARKY AND HIS FRIENDS 


with colored covers. 


JET’S ADVENTURES 


silhouette drawings. 


THANK YOU, GOD 


large-sized. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS for CHILDREN 
Unity Books—$2 each 


Two books of read-aloud stories in the lilting rhymed prose children love. 
Charming illustrations show the adventures of Barky, the puppy. Large-sized 


ADVENTURES OF THE SEVEN SPARTANS 
Stories about the exciting doings of a children’s club. Illustrated with 


THE STORY OF JESUS 


Fourteen vivid Bible stories from the New Testament told with the 
Truth approach to Bible interpretation. Illustrated. 


Two books about prayer. Thank You, God contains many little special 
prayers, in verse and prose. Teach Me to Pray contains a story and prayer 
for each day of the month. Both have many pictures in full color and are 


Order from: 
UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


BARKY’S NEW HOME 


JET AND THE NEW COUNTRY 
JET’S CHOICE 
Three books of fascinating stories about a boy and girl who go pioneering 
with their family on the western frontier. Illustrated. 


TEACH ME TO PRAY 


LEE’S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 
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LIVING-ROOM FURNITURE 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


ten MONTH we will add a bookcase and 
books to your doll’s living room. Both the 
bookcase and the books are made from egg 
cartons that hold three rows of four eggs. 

The bookcase is cut from the narrow 
end of the cover of an egg carton. Measure 
in 2 inches from each side of the corner of 
the box cover and mark. Cut off the piece. 
Trim the edge so that it measures about 7 
inch deep. Cut two triangles, as shown in 
the illustration, in the top edge. Bring the 
cut edges together and seal, on the inside, 
with a strip of masking tape or cellophane 
tape. 

Cut two strips from the flat part of a box 
top, 7% inch wide and 51/, inches long. One 
strip is for the bookcase bottom; the other 
is for the center shelf. Fold up the ends of 
the strips 14 inch and cement them in place. 
Stick straight pins through the sides to hold 
the shelf and bottom in place until the ce- 
ment dries. 

Paint the inside of the bookcase red and 
the outside and shelf edges black. 

Books are flat pieces, 114 by 1 inch or 
114 by 3% inch, folded to look like books. 
Paint the books different colors. 

Next month we will make another piece 
of furniture for your living room. 
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ATTRACTIVE BEADS TO MAKE 


BY VELMA B. HARLOW 


Bian ARE pretty and since many things 
that were used in the distant past are being 
used again, you may be interested in mak- 
ing some old-fashioned beads. Here is how 
to make them: 

First, we'll make scented salt beads. 
Grandmother made them this way: Sift to- 
gether 1 cup salt and 1/4 cup cornstarch. 
Add steadily 14 cup boiling water, to which 
has been added 1 or 2 drops of vegetable 
food coloring. Be sure that you stir the 
mixture rapidly while the water is being 
added, as in making starch for starching 
clothes. This rapid stirring is to avoid let- 
ting the mixture get lumpy. Further cook- 
ing will be necessary to make the mixture 
very thick, and constant stirring will be 
needed, too, to prevent lumping or scorch- 
ing. When the mixture is thick and clear, 
remove it from the heat. Add a few drops 


of your favorite perfume or toilet water 


and stir well. Let it cool enough for easy 
handling. 


To shape the beads, pinch off a piece of 
the doughy mixture the size of a small 
garden pea. Place in your palm and roll it 
with the index finger of your other hand 
until it is round. Run a straight pin through 
each ball and stick them upright in a piece 
of thick, corrugated cardboard. Let them 
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remain there until thoroughly dry. String 
them on coarse sewing thread or regular 
bead thread. Attach a fastener or tie the 
ends of the thread together. 

For variation and a more expensive look, 
the dried beads may be sprayed or painted 
with gold, copper, or silver lacquer. Or, 
the tinted beads may be strung with tiny 
gold or silver beads in between. 


EARLY SETTLER’S LOG CABIN 


BY AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


h AVE FUN making a picture of a log 
cabin with corrugated cardboard. Draw the 
log cabin outline on the flat side of the 
cardboard and cut it out. Cut a door as 
shown in illustration. Use blue construc- 
tion paper for the background of your pic- 
ture. Draw the horizon line and chalk in 
snow on the lower part of the picture. 
Sketch in a few tree trunks with black 
crayon. Add distant forest. Paste a wisp of 
cotton wool to the chimney top for smoke. 
Glue your log cabin in place, and admire 
your picture! 
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DOLLY’S COAT RACK 


BY M, MABLE LUNZ 


(.. A 3-inch square of 34-inch wood for 
the base of the rack. Cut a 9-inch piece of 
34-inch wood for the stand and cut two 
1-inch squares of 14-inch wood. Then cut 
each 1-inch square in half diagonally to 
make the four braces. 

Sandpaper all the pieces of wood until 
they are smooth. With a pencil, mark a 
cross in the center of the base and drive 
two long, thin: finishing nails through the 
bottom of it. Put the stand in the center 
of the square and drive the nails into it so 
it stands up straight on the base. 

Glue one of the braces to each side of 
the base to support the stand. Let the glue 
dry. 

Drive four screw hooks into the top of 
the stand, one on each side. Put two 
screws opposite each other, about 1/4 inch 
down from the top, and put the other two 
screws opposite each other about 1 inch 
from the top (see illustration). 

Paint your coat rack a bright color or 
use two coats of shellac or varnish. You will 
be pleased with this lovely piece of furni- 
ture and it will make an ideal gift for your 
little girl friend. 
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PUZ ZLERS< 


SCRAMBLED PASTIMES 


BY SARA O’KELLEY 


Summer-vacation time is near. 

For this we give a rousing cheer! 
Before the summer months are through 
There will be many things to do. 
Some of these are listed below, 

But how did they get scrambled so? 


1. Cincip. 5. Clibyec Dire. 

2. Kehi. 6. Dare. 

3. Iswm. 7. Erllor Keats. 

4. Atlerv. 8. Nisnet. 
WHO AM I? 


BY MARY K. BARRON 


I was born in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, on July 4, 1826, but I spent most of 
my life in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

At a very young age I showed a great 
love and aptitude for the piano -and for 
music in general. I longed for a piano and 
music lessons, but in those days music was 
considered as a pastime for girls. 

I especially loved the music of the Ne- 
groes and their swaying songs. Their spir- 
ituals, chants, and even their laments al- 
ways stirred me deeply. 

In order to earn money to buy a flute, I 
organized and starred in a minstrel show. 
The show was so popular that we staged 
it each week for months. I soon had enough 
money to purchase my flute. 

My father frowned on my musical ca- 
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Answers on Page 41 


reer, so in order to please him I] worked for 
a while in Cincinnati as a bookkeeper for 
one of my brothers. I liked the work, for 
my desk overlooked the river and I could 
see the steamboats coming in to the docks. 
I could hear the colored deck hands sing- 
ing, and I could smell the river smells. | 
wrote my songs at night after work. 

It was here in Cincinnati that I first had 
two of my songs published. The song pub- 
lisher made $10,000 on the two songs; my 
share was but a few printed copies of each 
song. The two songs were “Oh, Susanna” 
and “Old Uncle Ned.” 

After my return to Pittsburgh, I married 
a girl I had long loved. I wrote a song for 
her titled “Jeannie with the Light Brown 
Hair.” 

Some of my other songs were “Old Folks 
at Home,” “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
“Old Black Joe,” and “Beautiful Dreamer.” 

By now, you must know my name. Who 
am I? 


WHAT AM I? 


BY MABEL NIEDERMEYER MCCAW 


I am something good to eat. 
My home is not a tree. 

You have to dig beneath the ground 
If you would harvest me. 


I wear a dark brown jacket, 
I hide within a shell. 

Can you guess just what I am? 

I’m sure you know me well! 
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MABEL, MABEL, SET THE TABLE! 


BY KATHRYN M. WILSON 


It is your turn to set the table for dinner. 
However, some mysterious imp has gotten 
into the kitchen and has hidden everything 
you need! In the words below you will find 
the things that go on the table. Can you find 
them and set the table properly? Example: 
Prattle hides “plate.” 


1. Balder. 
. Frock. 


. Peppered. 
. Rebuttal. 
. Weather. . Spruce. 

. Flecking. . Spanking. 
. Last. - 11, Fractures. 
. Snooping. . Slashing. 


A Present for Jeannie 


(Continued from page 10) 


And then he saw something that stopped 
him cold. There was a big colored illustra- 
tion of “The Star Stamp Album,” complete 
with tongs, magnifying glass, hinges, a thou- 
sand stamps, and even ten packets of special 
commemorative stamps. It was also one of 
the prizes he could have for selling twelve 
boxes of cards! 

He looked at the picture of the stamp al- 
bum for a long, long time. Then he turned 
to the picture of the camping kit and looked 
at it for a while. He could not have both, 
that he knew. If he got the stamp album, he 
would miss out on the camping trip. But if 
he took the camping kit, there would be no 
birthday present for Jeannie. 


After a while, he got out the prize order 
blank and filled it out. Then he walked down 
to the post office and mailed it. On the way 
home, he stopped at Bob’s house a few min- 
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utes. When he left Bob, he was feeling both 
sad and good inside. 

When the package came, Tommy opened 
it in the kitchen, where his sister could not 
see it. Mother and Dad watched as he pulled 
the prize from its wrappings. 

He held up “The Star Stamp Album’”’ for 
them to see. “Isn’t it a beauty? It'll hold 
millions of stamps!” 

‘“‘Tommy——” Mother’s voice sounded 
queer. ‘““What about your camping kit?” 


“Aw, I told the fellows I didn’t want to 
go camping. What fun would it be if Jeannie 
couldn’t have something nice, too?” 

Dad blew his nose hard; then he got up 
and went out of the kitchen. Tommy could 
hear him rustling around upstairs. 


“Mom.” Tommy lowered his voice. “Do 
you think it would hurt to give it to her 
now? I mean—well—even if it isn’t her 
birthday until tomorrow, what’s the sense of 
waiting?” 

“T think that would be very nice, Tommy,” 
Mother said, and she helped him wrap the 
album. 

They went into Jeannie’s room, and Tom- 
my handed her the package. “Happy birth- 
day, Peanut.” 


The look on Jeannie’s face when she 
opened her present was worth more than 
a hundred camping trips. “Tommy,” she 
gasped. “Oh, Tommy! A stamp album! A 
beautiful stamp album! And a magnifying 
glass—and a—— Oh, Tommy!” 


Dad came to the doorway with something 
in his hands. “I’ve just been going through 
my army foot locker,” he said, “and I found 
these. Think you could use them, Tom?” 
He held up an army canteen, a mess kit, and 
a set of utensils. 


“Sure,” breathed Tommy. “Yes, Dad. I 
sure can!” 
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Words 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

Your letters tell us that you are thank- 
ing God each day for His guidance, His 
care and help, and His great love. When 
you need courage for some task that seems 
difficult or when you need a better under- 
standing of some subject in school that seems 
to baffle you; when you need patience to keep 
from flaring up in anger, you turn to God. 
After receiving His help and blessing, you 
remember to say “Thank You, God.” 

There are many things that we need and 
want that no one but God can give us. Cour- 
age, patience, love, happiness, and many 
other things we desire must come from God. 
In addition to thanking Him each day for 


all the good He gives us, we can remember 
especially to say, “Thank You, God, for 
You.” How wonderful it is to have a Father- 
God that we can always turn to at any time 
and in any place! 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club and would like 
to join us each day in thanking God for the 
many blessings He sends us, write to Barbara 
Benson, WEE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Mis- 
souri, and ask for an application blank. We 
shall be happy to have you join us. 


Thankfully, lovingly, 


BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: I have prayed for many things 
and the prayers were answered. Some were 
for people that I know, that they would be 
helped, and some were for others, that they 
would be safe. —GERALD 


= Yes, Gerald, isn’t it wonderful to know 
that there is nothing too small or too big for 
God to do for us? When we pray to God 
for His help and care, we place everything 
in His hands. There is no other way that can 
bring us the trust and help that His great 
love and protecting care can bring us. 
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Dear Barbara: | like the club motto, ‘Love 
Never Faileth.”” I always read “My Daily 
Word with God” in WEE WiIsDOM. —JUDY 


= God is love, Judy, and that is why “love 
never faileth.” We are happy to learn that 
you use “My Daily Word with God” each 
day. Many Boosters write us that they find 
these daily word-thoughts very helpful and 


inspiring. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have a friend who lives in 
the country in a sheep camp. I invited her 
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to stay with me over the week end in my 
home. We had a happy time together. 
— JOYCE 


s We cannot reflect God’s love when we 
are self-centered and selfish, Joyce. We make 
friends of others by being a friend to them 
and we feel joy and happiness in our hearts 
when we do God's will: “Be ye kind one to 
another.” 


Dear Barbara: | did all right in making my 
speech. I am also doing all right in learning 
and keeping the Booster Club pledge. 
—KARL 
« Thank you, Karl, for letting us know that 
things are working out well for you. When 
we realize that God is our help in every 
need, and that He loves us and wants only 
good for us, we find the tasks we did think 
of as difficult becoming easy for us to do. 


Dear Barbara: 1 \earned all the rules of the 
Good Words Booster Club pledge and I am 
trying to keep them, too. I am more loving, 
joyous, happy, and cheerful. I give a pleas- 
ant smile to each and every one. My mother 
is astonished to see the change in me. 
—DorRRETT (Jamaica, British West Indies ) 


« Yes, Dorrett, we do change for the bet- 
ter when we think good thoughts, say good 
words, and do good deeds. We are doing 


God’s will in our lives, for it is His will 
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that we show the spirit of love, kindness, and 
courtesy to others at all times. 


Dear Barbara: If one really wants to show 
love and kindness, he certainly can. It seems 
sometimes that to be happy and smile is im- 
possible. I don’t think it is impossible if 
one really tries earnestly and is willing to do 
God's will. —PAULETTE 


= We can do many things that at first 
seemed impossible when we try earnestly 
and ask God to help us, It is surely God’s 
will for us that we show love and kindness. 
We will find, too, that we ourselves are made 
happy, because we cannot think good 
thoughts, say good words, and do good 
deeds, and still remain unhappy. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Scrambled Pastimes 
1. Picnic. 2. Hike. 3. Swim. 4. Travel. 5. Bicycle 
Ride. 6. Read. 7. Roller Skate. 8. Tennis. 


Who Am 1? 


Stephen Foster. 


W hat Am I? 

A peanut. 

Mabel, Mabel, Set the Table! 

1. Bread. 2. Fork. 3. Water. 4. Knife. 5. Salt. 


6. Spoon. 7. Pepper. 8. Butter. 9. Cup. 10. Nap- 
kins. 11. Saucer. 12. Glass. 


I inclose $2 to send WEE WISDOM for one year to: 


NAME 


Street 


City 


November, 1960 


@ MY 
NAME 


Street 


City State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


Our Stamp Collectors 


THREE CENTS 


| A letter can travel by air all the way 
across the United States from California to 
New York in just a few hours. In the pio- 
meer days of our country, however, it had 
to travel by ship around Cape Horn or 
overland by railroad and stagecoach, and 
took from two to six months for its journey. 

In an endeavor to provide faster trans- 
portation of mail across our nation, W. M. 
Gwin, Alexander Majors, and Daniel E. 
Phelps originated the pony express. They 
called it “express” because they planned to 
have the mail carried without stopping by 
swift riders on horseback who rode in re- 
lays day and night. They laid out the route 
to begin at St. Joseph, Missouri, which was 
the terminal of the railroad from the East, 
and to end at Sacramento, the capital of 
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California. The trip required eight days. 
The famous transportation firm of Rus- 

sell, Majors, and Waddell operated the 

pony express from April 3, 1860, until Oc- 


tober 1861, when the first cross-country tele- 
graph line was completed and made the 
pony-express mail service no longer neces- 
sary. 

While Russell, Majors, and Waddell 
were organizing the pony-express service, 
they put up posters with these words: 
“Wanted: young, skinny, wiry fellows not 
over 18. Must be expert riders, willing to 
risk death daily. Orphans preferred. Wages 
$25.00 per week.” Young men who became 
pony-express riders were given a Bible, and 
were required to take this oath: “I hereby 
swear, before the Great and Living God, 
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I inclose $2 to send PROGRESS (formerly You) magazine for one year to: 


@ NAME 
Street 


City State 


@ MY 
NAME 


Street 
City State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 
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The perfect gift for your older brother or sister or any teen- 
age friend is Progress monthly magazine. Progress is up to the 
minute, tailored especially to the needs and tastes of today’s 
young people, just as WEE WISDOM is tailored to suit your 


needs and tastes. 


Each monthly issue of Progress includes many fascinating 
articles and stories, along with poems, pictures, and outstanding 
feature departments. One department that is particularly well- 
liked is called “Here Is Your Help.” It contains condensations 
of articles of special interest to young people taken from the 
grown-up magazines published by Unity. Another department, 
“Let’s Talk about Your Problem,” answers questions sent in 


by readers of Progress. 


Progress is digest-sized, easy to carry and handle, and 
has an attractive modern cover each month. Any teen-age 
boy or girl will be delighted to receive a subscription as a 
Christmas gift from you. It will be announced with a pretty 
gift card and will begin with the Christmas number. Progress 


is priced at $2 a year. 


PROGRESS 


LEE’S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 


that, during my engagement, and while I 
am an employee of Russell, Majors, and 
Waddell, I will, under no circumstances, 
use profane language; that I will drink no 
intoxicating liquors; that I will not quarrel 
or fight with any other employee of the 
firm, and that in every respect I will con- 
duct myself honestly, be faithful to my 
duties, and so direct all my acts as to win 
the confidence of my employers. So help 
me God.” 

The youthful pony-express riders often 


had to outrun Indian pursuers while carry- 
ing the mails. They rode through blinding 
snows and howling storms, and in extremes 
of heat and cold. Only one pony-express 
rider was ever lost to the Indians. 

Our Post Office Department has issued 
two stamps to commemorate the pony-ex- 
press service. The three-cent denomination 
was issued in 1940 in honor of its eightieth 
anniversary. The four-cent denomination 
was issued in July of this year in honor of 
its one-hundredth anniversary. 
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Hi! With all these things I’m making 
for Christmas I'll bet I look just like one 
of Santa’s elves. Don’t you think so? You 
can make all these pretty things, too, and 
you will find patterns and directions for 
them in your December WEE WISDOM. 
There is a “Rudolph” pencil holder, 
made in the shape of a reindeer’s head; 
Christmas greeting cards and place cards; 
foil-paper angels to decorate the house or 
hang on the Christmas tree; and a center- 
piece in the shape of Santa’s sleigh. 
You will have lots of fun making all 
these things, and you will also enjoy the 
special Christmas stories in the December 
number of WEE WISDOM. “Dorrie’s 
Different Christmas,” by Lucy Parr, is 
about a girl who thinks her family is a 
little too old-fashioned. “Merry Finds 
Christmas,” by Elsie S. Lindgren, is about 
a little white kitten who sets out to learn 
what Christmas is. And “Pretty Bird Was 
Right,” by Rae Cross, tells of a parakeet 
who can say “Merry Christmas,” but won’t! 
Of course, the December number of 
WEE WISDOM also includes other sto- 
ries plus poems, pictures, puzzles, and all 
the regular features. The perfect gift for 
any special friend of yours is a gift sub- 
scription for WEE WISDOM, priced at 
$2 a year. Just say that you are ordering 
a Christmas gift, and your friend’s sub- i 
scription will begin with the Christmasi 

number and will be announced with | 

pretty card bearing your name as the givam 

Have a happy Thanksgiving, and iT 

see you next month! 
| 
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